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FOREWORD 


Because of the apparent need for greater emphasis upon the social 
aspects of child and adolescent behavior this report has been written. 
The treatment, it is believed, affords a description of one constructive 
approach to certain professional problems of teacher training. 


THE AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this report is to present an analysis of the training 
facilities in the field of mental hygiene offered by the teachers college’. 
In order to clarify the discussion the report has been divided into three 
sections. These divisions logically follow in the order listed below. 

1. The mental hygiene needs of the prospective teacher. 

2. The constructive approaches utilized by this institution in the 
attempt to meet these teacher needs. 

3. The practical application of mental hygiene principles in the 
reformulation of classroom procedures at the collegiate levels. 


I. TeEacHER NEEDS AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


Numerous articles have appeared from time to time indicating the 
concern of educators relative to problems of teacher training. These 
discussions have provoked considerable thought, and have likewise led 
to constructive measures. The general result has been, then, the awaken- 
ing of educators to the fact that not all teachers graduated each June 
from teacher training institutions are adequately trained. These teachers 
undoubtedly have mastered the subject matter of their major fields. They 
have undoubtedly ‘“‘taken” all the “education courses” required for a par- 
ticular brand of teaching certificate. Still, the educators, along with 
other socially minded individuals, are coming to realize that these so- 
called prerequisites for the teaching profession, as established to date, 
may not be all sufficient. Indeed, there is evidence to indicate that 
teachers often possess personality characteristics which make them 
unsuited for classroom work. Many of them may have little conception 
of the meaning, let alone of the application of recent psychological, 
sociological, and clinical findings, which bear upon educational procedures. 
These teachers, however, in the majority of the cases are not to blame. 
Generally speaking, they have not been given the opportunity to consider 
the recent trends within those subject matter areas most closely related 
to the field of education. Because of the existence of this phenomenon 
of educational lag this report has been written. The discussion will thus 
attempt to point out additional areas and general understandings which 
should be made apparent to the teacher in training in order to decrease 
this element of lag. Particular emphasis will therefore be given to the 
mental hygiene movement and its bearing upon teacher training. 


1The discussion of this topic relates to work which has been done in recent years at 
The Western Illinois State Teachers College, located at Macomb, Illinois. 


(5) 
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Scientists have long realized that investigations along various lines of 
endeavor have progressed in cyclic fashion. Not many years ago scientists 
in a certain field stressed the role of the endocrine glands as a vital con- 
ditioning factor in behavior. Other research workers, instilled with com- 
mendable enthusiasm for their own endeavors, stressed the vital import- 
ance of diet to healthy living. Surely it is recognized that these factors 
do condition behavior, but scarcely to the exclusion of all other principles. 
This rhythmic progression of science has been evident in the field of 
education. Most recently the pendulum turned toward educational meas- 
urement as the solution for all educational dilemmas. Obviously, from all 
these experimental oscillations, life has been greatly enriched. On the 
other hand, warnings from time to time are issued against the wholesale 
acceptance of any movement as a panacea for all evils, social, educational, 
or otherwise. At present, the tendency within the field of education is 
for the pendulum to swing away from the field of educational measure- 
ment toward the study of the normal personality. In consequence of this 
shift in emphasis the mental hygiene movement has rightfully entered the 
field of education and of teacher training. The author, however, wishes 
to stress that no attempt is made in this report to prove this remedial 
movement a general panacea for all ills. The mental hygiene movement 
and its related subject matter areas rather offer only one scientifically 
sound procedure whereby a degree of social improvement may result. 

Historically, the development of the mental hygiene movement goes 
for its immediate stimulus to the autobiographical novel published by 
Clifford Beers (6) in 1907. “A mind that found itself’? depicted the in- 
human treatment afforded the insane at the turn of the twentieth century 
in the United States. This author is still spending his energies toward 
the still further correction of those once unbearable conditions within 
the mental hospitals. To what degree he and his followers have been 
successful is best illustrated by contrasting Beers’ own writings with 
those of William Seabrook in 1935. Seabrook’s “Asylum” (16) portrays 
in interesting style the therapeutic agencies now used in mental hospitals. 
He shows most clearly the removal of the stigma once attached by 
society to those who were unfortunate enough to live for a period within 
these institutions. 

The result of Beers’ efforts has been the rapid development of the 
mental hygiene movement”. This movement has developed three planks 
within its functional platform of activities. The first, in terms of chro- 
nology, stresses the attempt of the scientist to remedy advanced mental 
diseases, the neuroses and psychoses. The second plank aims to prevent 
the development of mental aberrations by prophylactic measures. The 
third, and perhaps the most useful plank of the program for the educator, 
stresses the application of numerous positive principles, which, when 


*The movement was named by Dr. Adolf Meyer, Phipps Clinic, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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applied from birth onward, would result in the development of the well 
adjusted personality, physically, mentally, morally, socially, and emotion- 
ally. These rules are the “do’s” of mental health, just as daily exercise 
is one “do” toward the achievement of physical well being. These prin- 
ciples, therefore, aid the individual in achieving the objective of the men- 
tal hygiene program, namely, “the attainment and maintainment of men- 
tal health’*. Thus mental hygiene is directed toward “developing per- 
sonality to its greatest possibilities, so that every individual gives his 
best to the world, and knows the deep satisfaction of a life richly and 
fully lived’’’. 


Numerous commentators on society of the present day have stressed 
the need for the wide application of these positive principles. In fact, 
several writers have suggested that international difficulties, generally 
political and economic in origin, could be remedied and perhaps eventually 
prevented by utilization of such measures (11). Even though such a 
contention might illustrate the acceptance of the mental hygiene move- 
ment as a panacea, a degree of truth no doubt exists within such a con- 
clusion. In the final analysis, assuredly the personalities of statesmen 
play no small role in the solution of international complications. In ad- 
dition, there are those who maintain that advancement within the psycho- 
logical arena will occur through the study of the social milieu. If this 
should prove to be the case, and evidence could be marshalled to defend 
this point of view even at present, the mental hygiene movement would 
deserve no small commendation for the stimulation of such scientific 
advancement. This advancement in the field of psychology would thus 
bear out the prediction of William Osler who, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, stated that “the mental sciences’ would grow rapidly in the 
twentieth. It is little wonder, then, that educators are influenced by the 
appearance of the hygiene movement. This would be true for no other 
reason than that psychology and education are inextricably related. 


This specific relationship between psychological principles and edu- 
cational procedures indicates the possibility for a parallelism between 
psychological advancement and educational progress. This being the case, 
the schools would seem to occupy peculiarly strategic positions as institu- 
tions for the dissemination of functional subject matter and skills as well 
as attitudes. A gap, however, appears to exist between the two areas of 
subject matter. In consequence, society at present shows definite need 
for more functional training of its future citizens. Certainly one of the 
areas which can contribute much to the betterment of peoples will be that 
of mental hygiene. 

Evidences for the need of this and other stabilizing factors are num- 
erous. Vital statisticians have pointed out that within a decade the divorce 


8Wallin, W. : Personality maladjustments and mental hygiene. New York : McGraw- 


Hill, 1935, page 31. Ky 
4Definition given by the New York State Health Commission, 
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rate has increased 20 per cent; that the suicide rate has mounted some 
23 per cent; that the homicide rate has increased approximately 14 per 
cent. Other evidences can be cited. Criminologists have indicated that 
still larger sums are needed for the control and prevention of crimes. 
Should not the schools be able to alleviate this problem to some extent? 
Surely they have the opportunity to work with the future criminal and 
delinquent long before asocial conduct has developed to its fullest extent. 
The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection (22) has 
stressed the need for more detailed constructive programs both in the 
homes and in the schools if social maladjustments of various types are to 
be prevented. Surveys of mental hospitals of the United States have in- 
dicated an increasing number of initial commitments year after year. 
Any area of knowledge and skills which could ameliorate any of these 
difficulties would be socially worthwhile. 

In the face of these needs of society numerous corrective measures 
have been supported from time to time. Chief among these is the mental 
hygiene movement, although it has, as yet, received far too little attention. 
The apparent reason for the lack of attention paid to this health pro- 
moting movement is the absence of understanding on the part of society 
of the movement’s aims and principles. A gap thus appears to exist be- 
tween the mental hygienist and the public. No agency, thus far, has been 
able to bridge this chasm completely. The schools, as mentioned previ- 
ously, offer facilities for the dissemination of this material, but they, too, 
must become well aware of the movement’s existence before this can take 
place. Angell (1), and Cooper (10), as well as Benson and Altender (7), 
have indicated very recently the paucity of training in mental hygiene at 
all levels of instruction. In fact, only approximately 23 per cent of some 
240 teacher training institutions in the United States were offering train- 
ing in mental hygiene in 1931 (7). On the other hand, Wallin (19) main- 
tains that “although it is impossible to venture anything like an accurate 
estimate, perhaps we may not err too greatly if we assume that about 56 
per cent of mental disease could be prevented by the application of exist- 
ing knowledge. If 50 per cent of the major mental disorders can be 
prevented, is it not safe to assume that a larger proportion of minor 
mental maladjustments can also be prevented (and also corrected) by 
appropriate mental and educational hygiene procedures”? To contrast 
with this statement, the number of first commitments to mental hospitals 
in the United States increased from 50,000 in 1920 to 89,742 in 1932°. The 
slowly increasing population in this country would not alone tend to 
account for this increment in mental illnesses. As Skinner (17) puts it 
“it is the task of the educators, the psychologists, the mental hygienists, 
and the psychiatrists to work together for the purpose of preventing per- 
sonality disorders and treating any that are formed’’. If these statements 
are accepted it would appear that the role of the educator is rather well 
delimited with respect to the dissemination of mental hygiene information. 
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In an additional manner the mental hygienists can be of service to 
society and so to the educator as well. The teacher, we realize, holds a 
strategic position in the guidance of children. A knowledge of the ways 
and means of handling behavior problems common among school pupils 
would be of advantage to any teacher. Are teachers, however, able to 
recognize personality deviations, let alone attempting to aid in the cor- 
rection of the difficulties? For an answer to this question reference may 
be made to the recent investigation of Yourman (24) who raised the 
question of teacher insight into pupil behavior problems. Two hundred 
elementary school children were selected by their teachers because they 
felt that these pupils possessed definite behavioral difficulties. These 
habit patterns where then listed. The teachers were asked to rate these 
characteristics in terms of the degrees of seriousness. The results of 
Yourman’s study tend to agree essentially with those reported by Wick- 
man (23) in 1929. This latter study was based upon the rating of 500 
teachers. Both investigators report that teachers rate pupil behavior as 
serious only when this behavior runs counter to the rigidity of classroom 
procedures. These teachers considered, in general, aggressive behavior 
as an indication of deviation from the undefined ‘‘normal’. Wickman, 
in his study, asked a group of clinicians, who were well trained in the 
treatment of personality deviations to rate the lists of behavior character- 
istics. These clinicians practically reversed the ratings of the teachers. 
The more serious problems from the point of view of the teacher were 
rated the less serious by the clinician. Pupils possessing negative traits, 
such as shyness, fearfulness, sensitiveness, resentfulness, unsocialness, 
suggestibility, were considered far more serious illustrations of problem 
children by the clinician than those possessing aggressive traits, and so 
creating classroom disturbances. 


These two studies, among others, indicate a high degree of discrep- 
ancy between the attitudes of the teacher and the clinician toward 
problems of behavior. The teacher, perhaps, because of the absence of 
training in how to deal intelligently with these problems, may still be im- 
mersed in teaching subject matter to a group which must master all the 
words of wisdom or else...... The clinician, trained in mental hygiene, 
is, on the other hand, concerned with the proper teaching of the child. 
He is concerned with the development of the physical, mental, social, and 
emotional life of the child in relation to these teaching procedures. This 
lack of agreement between the two points of view needs no longer exist. 
The aims of the teacher and of the clinician can be made to coincide. 
That this is possible has been shown by an investigation carried out by 
Bain (4) in 1934. He has shown that students, after completing work 
in child psychology, rated the Wickman scale similar to the ratings made 
by the mental hygienists. Training can reconcile these two points of view. 


5Wallin, Wallace : Personality maladjustments and mental hygiene. 1935, p. 48. 
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A third value of the mental hygiene movement to the educator and 
to society rests in the personal aid given to prospective teachers. A brief 
analysis of the situations in which teachers have been reported as 
failures has been made. Results show, in general, that many of this group 
of unsuccessful teachers both in the secondary and elementary systems, 
fail not because of deficiencies in subject matter and teaching techniques. 
Failure, rather, is attributed either to certain personality characteristics, 
or to inability to adjust to the physical and social environments of the 
local communities. Washburne (8) has reported a similar finding rela- 
tive to the failure of teachers, very carefully selected, in the Winnetka 
school systems. From a slightly different point of view, Burnham (9) has 
remarked that “psychology, education, history, culture, mental hygiene 
and religion,—all put emphasis upon the human personality”. Other 
educators have frequently given much attention to teacher personality. 
They appear agreed that personality is one of the most important con- 
tributors to successful teaching. These impressions have been borne out 
by numerous surveys which have indicated this factor of personality as 
an important contribution to success in many fields. Other studies have 
gone a step farther, and have indicated the “educatibility” of many per- 
sonality traits. If this is the case, then this important conditioning 
factor of teacher success needs stress in the classrooms filled with pros- 
pective teachers and school administrators. Thus far this most essential 
battery of functional material is just beginning to be made available. 
That the need exists for this material is indicated by the studies carried 
out by Peck (14), Pressey (15), Wampler and Welte (20), and others. 
These investigators indicate the existence of numerous personal problems 
among otherwise normal prospective and experienced teachers. 

These facts relative to the teaching personality also point toward the 
need for a more thorough understanding of society on the part of pro- 
spective teachers. Inability of teachers to adjust to the local community 
can undoubtedly be. traced to one of two causes. First, the difficulty may 
be due to the teacher’s mode of behavior, which is not acceptable in terms 
of the community mores. Second, the difficulty may be due to the 
teacher’s ignorance of what may be expected within the community. Thus 
the teacher may not know that some degree of adjustment within the 
community will be necessary. In either case, it is felt the prospective 
teacher can be trained to realize the importance of social adjustment on 
the job. Information can give some degree of enlightment as to those 
social forces which require a high or low degree of conformity to the 
customs of the community’. In fact, the teacher training institution can 
act as a practice field in action and in thought for later adjustments. 
Obviously, this battery of material is of considerable value for the teacher 

® Obviously few communities are perfect. Bassett (5), among others, has indicated the 
need for mental hygiene within the community. This need, though obvious, does not 


detract from the teacher’s problem of satisfactory adjustment while in the community if 
the position is to be retained. 
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and should be presented early in the training period. From one point 
of view the field of sociology is probably the proper area for the inclusion 
of such functional material. This field should also consider the teacher 
and his role in the social groups of the school environment. Indeed, 
greater emphasis upon social behavior and its development is needed if 
prospective teachers are to enter urban or rural societies and there to 
successfully manipulate their lives in what is universally accepted today 
as a “we-world”. In order to offer evidence for this need for social un- 
derstandings references only may be made to a recent anonymous article 
entitled “‘A school teacher talks back” (2). 


In summary, society, when studied, indicates the need for the dis- 
semination of the information available from the field of mental hygiene. 
This need is no less evident in the teacher training institutions. From 
one point of view the need is even greater. The conclusion can thus be 
drawn that prospective teachers should early be informed concerning 
the ways and means of making adequate social adjustments. They 
should also possess insight into their own personalities and take steps 
to remedy particular difficulties. They should be trained to recognize 
developing disorders in personality, in order that they may be able to 
offer children and adolescents constructive suggestions. They should 
understand the development of the mental hygiene movement, and they 
should know how to apply the positive principles in the class room, in 
the home, and in society, thus to lead individuals toward the goal of 
good physical and mental health. The prospective teacher should, 
therefore, be familiar with the recent advances in a number of scientific 
fields, so that the characteristic phenomenon of lag eventually may be 
decreased by continuous teacher effort. This can be accomplished if 
teachers are willing to keep pace with the new developments in educa- 
tional and in allied fields. Certainly the teacher should acquire the 
scientific attitude toward his chosen field. He should acquire the attitude 
of keeping up with the progresses made by experimentalists in these 
various areas from which additional educational applications and under- 
standings are about to develop. 


Il. ConstrRucTIVE APPROACHES TO TEACHER NEEDS 


During the past few years several attempts have been made to meet 
the needs of the prospective teachers as well as those of teachers who 
return for additional work. One of these endeavors has dealt specifically 
with the development of a program of mental hygiene at the collegiate 
level. A brief description of this program follows. 


The first step in the development of this program entailed the reor- 
ganization of several courses. The courses offered in psychology (general, 
child, and adolescent) have been so arranged that their content includes 
not only recent advances in the study of human behavior, but also the 
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hygiene of healthy living. They now offer socialized discussions on 
problems pertinent in the development of a functional philosophy of 
education. Detailed study of emotional behavior of children and of 
adolescents is made. Analyses of fundamental physiological drives and 
their bearing upon student behavior are stressed. Considerable time is 
spent upon the interrelations between physiological and emotional drives, 
adjustments to frustrations, learning, and intelligence. A specific attempt 
is made to understand the total child or adolescent personality in its 
relation to the social environment. In as much as far too much stress 
has been placed, it is felt, upon the abnormal phases of behavior, emphasis 
has now been placed upon the teacher understanding of the so-called 
range of normal personality characteristics. Such an approach appears 
more sensible in light of the need not only for teacher understanding of 
the atypical pupils, but also for insight into the average child or ado- 
lescent’. Obviously, the problem of individual differences receives at- 
tention chiefly as a background always recognized and considered. Course 
material in psychology thus has come to stress the social comcomitants 
of behavior and the development of the normal personality. 


In addition to the reorganization of these courses in such a way 
that the content included a study of the individual in the social group, 
an elective four hour course is offered annually for juniors and seniors 
in mental hygiene. In this course the principles of positive mental 
hygiene are analyzed and related to the normal and near-normal class- 
room personalities. Study is made of the importance of teacher per- 
sonality. In as much as studies in learning have indicated the educati- 
bility of personality characteristics, consideration is given to the ways 
and means of improving the individual and group adjustments. Further, 
students are allowed to present case histories of pupils in their practice 
teaching classes. From these, they are asked to make a series of recom- 
mendations which illustrate the findings of the experimental studies 
studied earlier. These case studies are presented anonymously, and, as 
such, are discussed by the group. Here, also, training is given in the 
recognition of behavior deviations often found within the elementary and 
secondary school populations. The emphasis is of course placed upon the 
positive guidance of the normal personality as found in the group situa- 
tion, and upon the teacher’s ability to apply positive health principles. 
On the other hand, if the teacher is able to identify the more obvious 
personality difficulties preventive measures can be applied. With this 
training it is hoped that the teacher will be able to work intelligently 
with the group in her charge. This course in mental hygiene and social 
adjustment has been recently added to the curriculum and has met with 
favor with parents, teachers, and students. 

This emphasis upon the study of normal behavior has received more detailed treatment 


in a handbook entitled ‘‘Psychology of personality and social adjustment’? by Robert 
Leeper (12). 
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A second step has been taken in the direction of supplying training 
in mental health. The Extension Department of the college this year 
organized an “Open Forum” whereby faculty members may be requested 
to address groups in neighboring communities. Three faculty members, 
who are trained on the subject of this report, are scheduled to speak 
upon request on the subject of mental hygiene and its applications to the 
home and to community problems. This plan is too recent an innovation 
for any comment to be made at this time with respect to its success. 
Nearby communities, however, have shown interest in the plan. 

The step which provides opportunity for student consultation on 
personal problems has not been taken as yet. Little opportunity exists to 
fulfil this function. Students, however, are known to feel free to discuss 
their problems with certain faculty members who attempt to outline con- 
structive, positively directed programs for these students. Advice to this 
degree is available. This year, too, a medical unit has been opened with 
a full time physician in charge. It is entirely possible that consultation 
periods and guidance on personal problems may be arranged for. 


III. Cnuass PRocEDURES AND MENTAL HyYGIEneE’® 


The objective of this attempted experiment in class room procedure 
has been to align the method of presentation of subject matter with the 
currently accepted criteria of the mental hygienist. This ‘‘experiment” 
has been tried with the introductory course in educational sociology 
(Sociology 320) required of all students in training. An additional reason 
for changing the teaching procedure was that the lecture method appears, 
from one point of view, to have outgrown its usefulness, at least with 
respect to certain types of subject matter. 

The reorganization of introductory sociology can be divided for 
convenience into two parallel procedures. First, the content of the course 
was completely revised and reassembled. Second, the classroom technique 
was radically altered. 

First, with reference to the reorganization of subject matter, con- 
siderable attention was given to recent advances in the psychological 
world. With the advent of Gestalt-theorie from the University of Berlin 
and elsewhere many foreign and American educators have shown in- 
creasing interest in the educational implications of the movement. In- 
deed, this systematic approach to the explanation of human and animal 
behavior actually has given the contentions of many educators added 
impetus. Certainly long before 1912 not a few American educators had 
begun to see the need for the study of the total organism. It was little 
wonder, then, that educators have shown concern toward what may be 
called in general the teaching of relationships between wholes and parts 
by first teaching the totalities or the configurations. This conception, of 


8The material discussed in the section was partially presented before a sectional meeting 
of the joint faculties of the teachers colleges of the state in Springfield, September 18, 1936. 
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course, has been handed down via general methods courses in education 
as the deductive type of lesson®. Thus with the Gestalt approach in mind, 
the reorganization of course material proceeded as follows: 

1. The material was first organized into comprehensive units. Hach 
unit could thus be concentrated upon to the exclusion of extraneous 
materials. 

2. The subject matter itself was gone over and checked against 
prospective teacher needs—a subjective criterion, it is true. Such a 
procedure is superior, however, to teaching subject matter because an 
antiquated text contains it, or because any text points the way to the 
path of least resistance. The library was combed, and orders were placed 
for additional texts, journals, and magazines of reputable character. It 
was felt that prospective teachers should certainly be aware of social 
problems of the day; of the influences of customs, mores, social codes, 
and propaganda. Surely they should realize the role which the home and 
the school play in social achievement and in social disorganization. 

3. The units of work were so arranged that a problem or a series of 
problems were presented for solution. Experimental studies:have indi- 
cated conclusively that learning is an active process. Students therefore 
learn by doing. By presenting a series of problems college students can 
be more easily motivated. They are given training in taking responsi- 
bility, and in showing initiative. The problem situation also tends to 
present a set of preparation questions, and so makes for definiteness in 
study. The actual teaching of subject matter escapes being purely intel- 
lectual. Through activity the material and the problem solutions are 
made actually intelligent. 

Because of the interest which might possibly accrue from the pre- 
ceding discussion, an abbreviated outline of the subject matter content 
for four units of the eight offered each quarter is included in this report. 
These units, it must be understood, are not completely outlined. They 
merely illustrate the type of approach which has been made to the prob- 
lem of subject matter inclusion and arrangement. It is realized that such 
an outline has only temporary value, if any at all, but because of the 
possible illustrative function this sample has been arranged. The outline 
follows. 

Unit I. Introduction. Why should the prospective teacher study sociology? 

A. What is “sociology”? 

1. Trace the development of sociology as a science. 

2. Differentiate between social and natural sciences. 

3. Relate sociology to the following fields: 
Anthropology, archeology, paleontology, psychology, edu- 
cation, history. 

*For an illustration of this method in teaching arithmetic see the 10th Yearbook of 


The National Council of Teachers of Mathmatics. R. H. Wheeler has discussed this problem 
in his chapter on ‘‘The new psychology of learning’, page 233 ff. 
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B. How are sociological data collected? 
1. List and describe the methods used by sociologists. 
C. What approaches or interpretations can you discover are used by 
sociologists? 
1. Differentiate between these approaches. [Illustrate each by 
references to social phenomena of the present: 
a. Human ecology 
b. Social pathology 
ce. Applied sociology 
d. Educational sociology 
e. Social telesis 
f. Descriptive or pure sociology. 
D. What insights should a study of sociology contribute to the pro- 
spective teacher? 


Unit II. What sociological terms should the prospective teacher add to 
the vocabulary? 
A. The concepts of social organization and social disorganization. 
1. What are the social factors conditioning each 
a. Meaning of the terms: Mores, customs, codes, insti- 
tutions, propaganda. interest, attitudes. 
B. Describe the social class and caste system of the United States. 
C. The concept of social change and theories offered in explanation. 
1. Why should interactionism tend to have a considerable 
following? 
2. Relate urbanization to social change. 
3. Present specific evidences of urbanization. 
D. Prepare a discussion on the effects of increased urbanization 
upon education. 
E. List the sociological understandings obtained from this unit. 
Relate these to the field of education. 
F. What types of social codes are you, as teachers, likely to meet 
in the nearby communities? 
1. What type of adjustment to them should the teacher be 
prepared to make? 
2. Analyze one community with which you are familiar. 
a. What adjustment problems would you have in this 
community? 
Unir III. The American family. Why should the teacher understand 
the problems of the modern family? 
A. Describe the Cottage System family. 
1. List its functions. 
2. Trace the influence of technology upon these functions. 
3. Relate the influence of the city, science, and machine to 
the family. 
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B. What are the problems of the modern urban family? 

1. Present the actual and the legal causes for family disor- 
ganization. 

2. Describe the status of marriage and divorce laws in the 
United States. 

3. Relate the marriage and divorce rates in this country to 
those of four other countries. 

4. State the relation between marriage: Emotional stability, 
crime, insanity, suicide, economic cycles. 

C. What telic forces are available to stabalize the modern family? 

1. List the remedial forces present in society which are 
working toward this end. 

D. Outline from your reading a constructive approach to the prob- 
lems of the family. Emphasize the role of the school, the church, 
and the home in this approach. 

E. What would be the value of a course in sociology in the secondary 
school? 

1. What topics of this unit would you include for subject 
matter content? Why? 


Unit VIII. Sociology and education; an integration of wnits. 


A. Select those points from all units which should be taken into 
consideration in the formulation of a functional philsophy of 
education. 

B. Select those points from the units which have had influence 
upon the school’s curriculum. 

C. Select those points from all units which tend to validate the 
following statements: 

1. Education is a socializing process. 
2. Education aids the individual to live successfully in the 
here and now. 

D. Select those points which tend to stress the role of the school 
in the development of intelligent citizens. 


The second experimental change consisted in the usage of a modified 
procedure akin to the Morrison Plan (13), combined with certain elements 
of the contract method (8). The historical developments of these tech- 
niques are too generally known to warrant further treatment. The essen- 
tial elements of each, however, were retained as illustrated by the follow- 
ing description of the class procedure. 


First, the Morrison Plan was modified and extended in the following 
way. A Guide Sheet for the work of each unit was handed to each student. 
Exploration and presentation periods were much abbreviated. The 
instructor merely indicated the nature of the coming unit, and stressed 
the reasons for the consideration of the material. Students then began 
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the assimilation period by working in the libraries. Here, recent refer- 
ence texts on all topics were reserved for the groups. Here, also, current 
journals and magazines could be obtained. Although the Morrison Plan 
demands the laboratory type of assimilation period, this procedure was 
found impracticable, and so was dispensed with. The instructor, during 
the class meetings of this period, discussed with the group various topics 
related to the unit, but not those specifically included by the Guide Sheet. 
The class meetings each day also served as a clearing house for all ques- 
tions and problems which came up during the reading periods in the 
library. 


The temporal interval for the assimilation period is difficult to deter- 
mine due to the individual differences in study plans of the college 
students. Consequently, an examination date was arbitrarily announced 
at the beginning of each unit, in order that students might plan their 
work. At the close of the interval a test was given wherein principles 
and important findings were checked; where applications were made and 
discussed. These.tests were generally of the completion, identification, 
matching, and essay types. 


The test, as used in introductory sociology, signified, if passed, that 
the student had sufficiently mastered the material of the unit. Because 
a quarter is short, and because several units had been arranged for, a 
grade of 80 or above constituted evidence for solution of the prob- 
lems. If a student failed to pass the test, opportunity was offered for ad- 
ditional work and for another test. Students appeared to approve of this 
procedure, and several took advantage of the opportunity to make up the 
deficiencies. 


The day following this test the class was turned into a socialized 
recitation, and a student was appointed to act as chairman. This chair- 
man took charge of this meeting which came to be known as “organiza- 
tion day’. Two or more students were asked to present papers which 
organized their readings on the problems of the units into consistent and 
comprehensive totalities. At other times, the students presented papers 
to the group on particular aspects of the unit’s work, and then made 
interpretations, applications. Discussion of these papers was led by 
the chairman. The instructor was a member of the group. Each mem- 
ber of the group felt free to ask questions; to challenge the paper pre- 
sented. At the close of the hours these organization papers were handed 
to the instructor who passed upon their adequacy. If a paper were re- 
turned with the mark of “U” (unsatisfactory), the student was per- 
mitted to rewrite the paper and to correct the deficiency. Following 
organization day the Guide Sheet for the next unit was handed out, and 
the cycle was repeated. 

Second, the contract plan was modified and extended in the following 
way. Each student at the outset of the course received a mimeographed 
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sheet setting forth the details of course organization. Each student was 
asked to select one of the three possible levels of work, either A, B, or C. 
Each prospective teacher considered the number of courses he was to 
carry for the term, and the amount of outside work to be done before 
making a selection of the contract. These contracts were turned in to 
the instructor during the first week of the quarter. A few students 
changed their contracts a little later in the term, however. Students, 
after selecting their levels of work, were expected to also do C level work. 
Those contracting for an A or a B then went ahead doing work which was 
qualitatively and quantitatively different from the C work done by all. 


The problem of selecting eminently worthwhile projects for the A and 
B students, as they were soon called for convenience, has not been ade- 
quately worked out. Nevertheless, these students were offered opportunity 
to work on original research projects which familiarized them with the 
simpler elements of sociological procedures. These projects tended to 
teach them, that they, as students, were capable of attacking problems 
and coming to some conclusion regarding them. With completion of 
these studies by the two groups of students, the sections met again dur- 
ing class periods, pooled their data, and then made statistical analyses. 
Research reports were prepared and presented to both classes. 


The nature of the projects used for the two higher contracts follows. 
Students of the B level collected data from the student body of the college 
on mate selection standards by means of the questionnaire method. The 
findings on this project were related to the unit on the family (Unit III), 
and to the problem of social codes of local groups (Unit II). A com- 
parison was also made with the data collected by Dr. R. E. Baber (3) of 
New York University who constructed the questionnaire used in this 
investigation. Explanations of wide differences among the social stand- 
ars of eastern and midwestern college students on this topic were offered. 
Students working on the A level used the survey method in their analysis 
of the 1927 edition of American Men of Science. They confined their 
analyses to the contributions of the men and the women of this state to 
this biographical directory. The A group organized their attack by rais- 
ing a number of sociological questions. By this survey method it was 
possible for them to answer these questions. 


In addition both groups of students were allowed to select one or 
two eminently worthwhile books for reading and for class report. Oppor- 
tunity was thus offered students to read one or two of the books which 
many often feel inclined to read, but never find time to do. Among these 
books will be found Keller, Man’s rough road and Beard, Whither 
Mankind. All of these books are considered standard works in social 
psychology, philosophy of education and educational sociology. 

In summary, the Morrison Plan and the contract method were com- 
bined in an attempt to align college teaching proceJures with the recent 
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psychological and clinical findings relative to optional conditions for 
learning. All students covered the work of the units outlined in previous 
pages (C level contract). Others elected to do further work, and to earn, 
therefore, either an A or a B grade. 


RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THESE PROCEDURES 


The following statements indicate the results obtained from this so- 
called “experiment” in classroom technique. 


1. Fifty-five students in introductory sociology were used as subjects 
in the “experiment”. Twenty-two of this group were members of the 
afternoon section. The others met the second hour in the morning. 
Thirty-one of the 55 were girls. EHighteen of the total group were doing 
student teaching. Two were experienced teachers. All others had not 
yet “taken” student teaching, and so were designated as students in 
academic status. 

2. Twenty-two contracted for A level work. Thirty-one students 
contracted for B level work. Only two students elected the C level. 

3. The following number of grade-contracts were given at the end 
of the quarter. Twenty A contracts were considered satisfactory com- 
pleted. Twenty-one B contracts were satisfactorily carried out. Ten B 
contracts were not made. The two C contracts were satisfactory. Six 
students who failed to receive the grade of B were given C grades, while 
the remaining four students of this group were given grades of D, passing 
without honor points. 


4. Reasons for failure to make the contract were made known to the 
students via the grade cards which were returned to them by the adminis- 
trative offices. These deficiencies, however, were also indicated by con- 
ference or by general rulings prior to the close of the term. In general, 
the following reasons for failure were: 

a. Failure to pass the makeup test on one or more units. 
b. Failure to present satisfactory organization papers. 
c. Failure to complete the project for either A or B level. 

5. Student opinions concerning the relative success or failure of the 
program were anonymously requested during the last class period of the 
quarter. The majority of the group approved of the method. Many stated 
that the Guide Sheets and the project assignment made the course work 
definite. Students “knew when the work was done’. They “knew exactly 
what they were expected to do’. Apparently students appreciate this, 
for these comments were frequently reported. Many appreciated and 
approved of the training in library economy which they received through 
the library assimilation periods. Many expressed approval of the organi- 
zation procedures. “The papers made you consider all you had read’’.... 
“They made you fit all your information together”. The group voted for a 
continuation of the procedure with succeeding classes. 
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6. Observations of individual students whom the instructor had had 
in previous classes proved interesting. A number of students did super- 
ior work under the new plan, the reverse of their previous levels. They 
now showed initiative, cooperation to a high degree, and much interest. 
A few students, however, were accustomed in other classes, perhaps, to 
receiving high grades for doing what we might call C level work in a 
superior fashion, reported that too much work was required for the A 
contracts. Still other A students commented that the A contracts should 
require more work than they actually did. | 

7. From the instructor’s point of view the class procedures made the 
work much more definite for all concerned. Each student knew his grade 
at the beginning of the term, provided he fulfilled his part of the contract. 
This plan does remove much of the emotionality which often results from 
what might be a mad scramble for grades. The plan further places the 
responsibility, to a degree, upon the student. Thus from the student and 
instructor points of view the method can be called successful. Although 
a number of technical difficulties developed during the quarter, it is felt 
that these could be surmounted by increasing the facilities of the library 
if the plan were to continue indefinitely. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The procedures described above were adopted temporarily in order to 
test their effectiveness at the collegiate level. They tend to illustrate, 
it is felt, educational methods with which the prospective teacher should 
show some familiarity. The plan also illustrated in action many of the 
generally accepted psychological principles of the present day. These 
principles follow. Illustrations from the procedures used in introductory 
sociology accompany them. 

1. Learning is an active process. People of all ages learn by doing. 
This plan required a greater degree of activity than mere passive recep- 
tivity in a lecture room for 48 class meetings each quarter. 

2. Education is a socializing process. With increase in the com- 
plexity of social life and with the change in social values, the schools have 
been attempting to aid in teaching the child to develop socially as well 
as mentally and physically. Organization papers and class projects tended 
to socialize instruction at the collegiate level. 

3. Success acts as a positive stimulus. Ample opportunity was 
offered for successful fulfilment of each contract. No student necessarily 
needed to feel that the first trial was the final one. If some difficulty 
arose, opportunity was given for its correction. This procedure, therefore, 
tended to minimize the emphasis which is too often placed upon grades 
as the ultimate in education. 

4. Work should be proportional to capacities, and it may be added, 
to the time the student can allot to each subject. Students could elect 
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any one of the three levels and so proportion their study hours. Working 
students no longer needed to feel incapacitated in their class work. 

5. Educational procedures must consider a wide range of individual 
differences. On this point it is granted that not enough flexibility existed 
within the method as described in this report. Nevertheless, many stud- 
ents were allowed to choose the type of reading which they desired, and 
to select those types of research which they desired. This problem of 
considering individual interests in large college classes is indeed a difficult 
one. Obviously, guidance is necessary and was given to a degree in this 
particular class situation. 


6. Educators should allow opportunity for the adolescent and for 
the adult student to generalize, theorize, originate. This method, particu- 
larly that of the organization period, made this possible. 


7. The grading system, as based upon the rigid distribution of grades 
following the curve of normal distribution, is unsound psychologically. 
Wallin (18), among many others, has pointed out the evil effects which 
may result from its too rigid application in selected classes. Should a 
mediocre class of 50 receive the usual percentages of A grades? Should 
a highly gifted class receive the right proportion of failures? The answers 
to these questions are negative. Grades, and the emphasis which has 
been placed upon them as the end of all educational endeavors, have been 
the causes of many personality deviations and maladjustments. Numer- 
ous case histories testify to this. 

In conclusion, the class procedure utilized in the two sections of in- 
troductory sociology illustrates sound psychological and mentally hygieni- 
cal principles. The results indicate, likewise, that it is possible to 
decrease the degree of educational lag so often existent between recent 
experimental findings in a number of related fields and the application 
of these findings to teaching techniques. The challenge of the mental 
hygienist to the field of education can be accepted (25). 


SUMMARY 


The following statements may be offered in summary of this report 
upon the training in mental hygiene and in psychology offered in a state 
teachers’ college. 

1. A definite need exists among prospective teachers for an under- 
standing of the interrelation present between psychology, mental hygiene, 
sociology, and educational practices. 

2. Constructive approaches to the problem of presenting this relation- 
ship to prospective teachers are possible. 

3. An experimental testing of certain teacher procedures at the 
collegiate level has indicated positive results. This report shows that 
teaching techniques can successfully keep pace with scientific advances 
made in related areas. 
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FOREWORD 


Any institution engaged in the training of teachers will fail to do 
so successfully unless it knows the needs of the communities it serves, 
for it is useless to prepare teachers for fields which do not exist and 
omit others in which there is great demand. 


The class in Commercial Education, under the direction of Dr. 
Beighey, seems to have sensed this condition, and have set about finding 
out a great many of the conditions under which teachers of Commercial 
Subjects work in the high schools of western Illinois. 


Certainly general conclusions for the whole State cannot be based 
upon this limited investigation, but it does furnish proper information 
upon which to build a curriculum and arrange programs of study and 
preparation for college students who are preparing to teach Commercial 
Subjects in the Military Tract. 


The material here set forth is not only submitted as a basis for any 
reorganization which may be necessary within this department in this 
institution, but likewise as a suggestion to other departments in the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College and other similar colleges in 
the State and elsewhere for investigations of this type which may lead 
to a more thorough understanding of the needs of the field of teacher 
training. 

W. P. Morgan 
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SURVEY OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS AND COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS IN WESTERN ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following data have been compiled from the returns of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 140 High Schools in 14 counties of Western Illinois. 


The survey was conducted during the Fall Quarter of 1936, by a 
committee of seven members of the class in Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects. 


The construction of the questionnaire and the compilation of the 
returns were made under the direction of Dr. Clyde Beighey, head of the 
Department of Commercial Education, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College. 


Returns from 100 senior high schools and 9 junior high schools were 
received from the following towns and cities: 


Adair Ferris Monmouth 

Aledo Fountain Green Nebo 

Alexis Frederick New Boston 
Altona Galesburg (3 schools) Oneida 

Annawan Geneseo Oquawka 

Astoria Gilson Payson 

Bardolph Gladstone Pearl 

Biggsville Glassford Peoria (3 schools) 
Blandinsville Golden Pittsfield 
Bradford Good Hope Port Byron 
Brooklyn Hillsdale Princeville 
Browning Huntsville Quincy (4 schools) 
Bushnell Industry Ray* 

Canton Ipava Reynolds 
Cambridge Joy Rio 

Camp Point Keithsburg Rock Island (3 schools) 
Carthage Kewanee (2 schools) Rockport (2 schools) 
Chillicothe Kinderhook Roseville 

Clayton Kirkwood Rushville 
Coatsburg Knoxville Seaton 

Colchester La Fayette Stronghurst 
Colusa La Prairie Terre Haute 
Cordova Liberty Toulon 

Cuba Little York Ursa 

Denver London Mills Vermont 

Dunlap Loraine* Victoria 

East Moline Macomb Viola 

Ellisville Maquon Wataga 

Elmwood Marblehead West Point 
Elvaston Media Williamsfield 
Fairview Mendon Wyoming 
Farmington Moline (3 schools) Yates City 


* No commercial work offered. 
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The detailed questionnaire and the answers that were received to the 
questions are embodied in the following report. 


The original questionnaire: 


WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Macomb, Illinois 


To the Principal of the High School: The class in Methods of Teach- 
ing Commercial Subjects at the Western Illinois State Teachers College 
is undertaking to find out at first hand various facts pertaining to the 
commercial curriculum of Western Illinois High Schools. We will appre- 
ciate it very much if you will help us with this project by filling out 
the blanks below and returning this sheet to us at your earliest con- 
venience. <A_ self-addressed, stamped, envelope is enclosed for your 
convenience. 


Approx. 
Num-| Year Number . 
Checki er of| in | Elective} of | Single or | Outside 
sub- : ; office 
: Semes-| which or pupils double , 
Rae ters | of- |required?|} per yr. | period Bahan 
aus "taught|fered? in this q : 
subject? 


Elem. Bus. Training 
Adv. Bus. Training 
Bus. Administration 
Ist yr. Bookkeeping 
2nd yr. Bookkeeping 
ist yr. Shorthand 
2nd yr. Shorthand 

Ist yr. Typewriting 

2nd yr. Typewriting 
Commercial Law 
Commercial Arith. 
Commercial Geog. 
Business English 
Office Machines 
Salesmanship 
Penmanship 
Keonomics 

Spelling 

Filing 


| ee eee 


5 ee) 


|__| — | Lf 


-—————._ | — ——— J eS 


eS | SS | | 


a ee, 


pea echo 
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How many commercial teachers are on your faculty? 

Are your commercial teachers college graduates? 

If not, how much college training do they have?_____"9X—)»PSs_" 

Have your commercial teachers attended a liberal arts college, a 
university, or a teachers’ college? 

Have your commercial teachers majored in commercial education? 

How many years of commercial teaching experience have they had? 


What other subjects are taught by your commercial teachers in addi- 
Honesto: COMmMerclals subjects. ae a eee 
What extra curricular activities do your commercial teachers have? 


Name 
DatG A eS LOS 6 |, SOOO Lars eo eee ee 
BS {5h Aad a A pili eee ne sR tke Re 


THANK YOU! 
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Item A. 

The first columnar item on the questionnaire was the checking of 
all commercial subjects in that particular high school. Those that were 
reported as being taught in connection, or in correlation, with other 
regular subjects (such as Office Machines with second-year Typewriting) 
were not included in the following frequency list unless definitely desig- 
nated as a separate subject. 

The subjects, listed in the order of their frequency, are as follows: 

No. of schools 


Subject in which taught 
IMSL year Ly DEW Tricine ccs aianesiecate) eieuite fete aie aati nie eet ante 78 
Hirst. year; Bookkeeping iyo). eee ae alae ee aN ae ieee 75 
FICOTLOMAIGS ha Liters ocech cas cbeee lee eiaila Metal vale teke Dunoon te etcetera ae ena vb 
Kirst Wear Shorthand wis rose eiete vera iie ooetp cease eee 70 
HOISDL  BUSINGSS 40 TALIS yore staan nse ie ere ede alee Pe ora eae 62 
COMMEOPCig) “A vItWMeLiCn Gis stats rare Ae vice cles wee aie oe ase er rete 60 
mHecond year “Cy PSWLiILIMNG aca vec cere bieiens cieucle ehete Mio eeie eieaere 47 
Commercial: Geography see vec koa ae ie aiee a eae cee 45 
CODIMOTCTAL LAW hess vieiccd « oie ck Sle oak code Rtalnie ciee tees eee eens 44 
SECONOR VERT. -SHOTLHANG oe oe Lie tena: ote uk ett iste eet Siete eae wie am BY 
SECON “Veal. BOOK KECDINE .00'.\.4 waeG oie wi el Nitec eee eto ehete eae 14 
> Uo4 Neh Th a Rarer Sis praia reine et Oy TAU ua LA ae aie eh ably fo 2 7 
SALOSIIETISIIID HA ccitsiin ie arate) Ser canbe ew jaueneted uae tata cor eeece aaa MET Be Rene 6 
PSUISIN CSS CN TIS I ci es aN ase aN od eT 3 
PENMANSOID. ask ae es ele ree eee ete wae ae eee ile Werte eee 3 
Business (ACMINISErALLON ki) cso cee she mince steele mseietoveh ane ee 2 
Da BUN a) eahin Late hd ow ape (ia Men LOE etal thi Vogt EQ Can AMBEG RL hn eared ei asree deo INE, 2 2 
AdVanced M BUSINESS) TL PAININ Es iii iss shel ah why a arcienly tee Sie ee 1 
SATE ER 20), aia tass a ecatae EMAAR Ne ietialts Fatale st iptohs eink tee done eatioh oeme ned anc teks pha 1 
FUONSUMEN | UGUCALLON. Irae s citi lc diane Ram cote a heae eae 2 re bee ate 1 
FOMCOVEFACLICE 0 iis a sek arte ee be) ele weds alot Caen ewe iene crete any ten 1 
PECTHOUAL) . YDEW PICT id's winlae Econ eee ie tere Rete as keen s 1 
PHOCTELATIAl OT TALNINe ins lo eh ats ge he Roy anid te) Se a af 
OMCEAMacniInes Heiss ogy i) By A Loe eck re Ae Cairo Seman aa ee See 0 


* Additional subjects written on questionnaire. 
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Question 
B. Number of semesters taught in each commercial subject? 


Number Number of 
Subject of semesters j|schools in which 
offered offered 
ALE SA ge AOR Di RPE e ds RRP a AE LAR. 0 Fab 4 3 
MirstayY CHE LV POWPiUNE ff yc a. ce se eee OS ves 2, 78 
wes y car Bookkeeping. =. eetiiay oleae tee ak ? 73 
Patab ey OAT SHOrLNAN 924) wis cite Lae cp Wei ae ag 2 70 
Elementary Business Training.................. 2 53 
pacandyy ear,Lypewriting.\, 04:3 sje). gos oe litle eee 2 47 
pecong sear HHorthand yo). sowie ws eae te owen ee 2 Oo” 
Second Year Pies Nat ar meee 2 14 
Economics. .... UD Dire ces tera tha ie eters is 2 3 
Commercial Geography. 4 it Pa IRAE hs le atte Geet oe he 2 3 
PeURINOss FUNTiShy calc Pa uabew eat e a ee at PE TRE ok et Se 2 1 
SPASPTUCRCE CLE IG Whe Eh te we Silaliea Gig ia ch a oetnahe datatah 2 1 
Pee POAT LU TAINING A) cir We Mare euch ee yea ake 2 i! 
Ree REMC CO I oak ca See cided hain We ke aa 2 1 
Economics. . Pe ae LR? ce Re ie 1 65 
Commercial See inObide kok LeU ARERR het 1 60 
Commercial Law. . Oe acl tee 1 43 
Commercial Geography. . AIMEE aA MRE ee MORSE 1 42 
Elementary Business Training................... 1 11 
PURER) Ca NCR aktn ae ate rade ac ¥, oth phere Aten er eae 1 6 
SATII rd ole bina Ae dala et Lt dah Suber Mee le 1 4 
Pe eerie GN) PETRI 39 5. hare Payee eels fe ane 5m Sale tera caps ede 1 2 
Business Administration). sss «<< oh sicpiacesieuns's 1 2 
MAO EN Se A a Pattie den AS cin his a sf ngs wish ibang ame 1 2 
WOVANCHC DUsINesS 4) TAINING 6 0. es com «eee eotets. « 1 1 
Hireca car Bookkeeping: 5 oe fncd sein so sedans 1 1 
LESTE CRTE SVT « pyeaac SPIO Bay IPC Att ot cipnien Gieaakestg Ht Uh icpiae | it 
PYEOT ALL VRC WY UNE cas Avaiein) hack edits wie anl telems 1 i! 
PARED ERTL fee alc ty iets as Bloor a vt Wins ied Pater ia is ad abel eats 1 1 
STONBUIMOR:MMUCACION ccs ¢ vie. Hae fe aa a cielo a ace oie 1 1 
POTN ANSI Nelo .s!« 9/6 ds 5 % 2 
[Tb OSVEYAT EER 0. ess OL? ORR TUN NTA ATR aed aad i A oa 3 
PATE OUT RC LATIO taki “via id isi pisarieOane atv waders Beckie as 0 0 
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Question 
Cc. Year in which each commercial subject is offered. 


Number 
Subject 8th | 9th | 10th | 11th | 12th of 
schools 

Elementary Business Training....... Riots wae 2 
Elementary Business Training.......]...... pa Pere Aw 46 
Elementary Business Training.......|......|...... x 8 
Elementary Business Training.......|...... x x 6 
Advanced Business: Training 320) sal ee ees les eee Xi] Mince sae 1 
Business Administra tiony 5 eciswe vals cc wre leo ele shee x x 1 
BusinesssAdministrationy()3u Wises ee vel pean eto! se Ha eenet x 1 
First Year Bookkeeping Teh Sinks Sl teeete chu sk SRLS ORAS Ki Pode hada eee 5 
PitsGs ear DOOKKeS PIN gs oir Wee ky lau ate NL fet ene MP eee Mia's Nae ol 
Firs ear: Bookkeep ings: 406 a. amc Se wee ele x bua Fat eae 3 
First) Lear bookkeeping s 2 0.12 tjonge htt ib eels saat tects [ene ie tied eee oe x 11 
Hirauly ear bookkeeping iia. os iearacial | Ore ulema rae ee x x 21 
PirstxVeari bookkeeping. Wi), Sere Mats 2. saloons x x x 4 
pecond Year Bookkeeping: sie We Ss Ree itd PGA a 3 
Second: venn bookkeeping eigeis iaas atre ciceh Lei dite citer eeeea] ae eee x 6 
Second Year Bookkeeping. oJ... 000.0, J).c. sce cee x x x 1 
Second presreDopk keeping kA taco seu el bene cee oP Nabe % x 4 
Riret,¥ ear lypewriting 2.2 ofa ca = EI) ert tna Me tir WS Fie] 2 
irate; Wet VPS WEIGIND Wecie a. src iasiers) We ohelbiois oc bevereeNein Xin bereeae 3 
HirstjVean Py pewri tang ado y he cheiserd ys eto hele ed aa x 38 
Firsty\ ear Ly pewriting te Ma hehe cl pda tite x Sole Pa + 
Hinstoy Car Ly Pewritin gin ocak Roe ails OEE eto ha mea ahee eee x 9 
PIPStay Caryl VHeWriting glee obo kir bls 4 enealeee ek aL eats a os 21 
First Year Cypewriting : 0 (2a. .ec ade ys ae x Xie er x 1 
Second Vcarcl vy pewritingiy3) "11sec shoe eh sled Hon Wea Peaster 3 
Second Wear Ey pewriting:. Oi ck . colobv ah vine on ak aan raheem x 40 
pecond Year Ly pewriting: esi Biases tei et ee al eee re x a 
. First Year Shorthand. ......... Sse Pate ery A SONA bia aitc: x 41 
Pirsu iy Oar phorthand shu. Gu mec cere yaa es Hoe el ee ee aT tate X 13 
Firstcy ear cnorumiand oat: fic. y o re haces basalaye hoe anon) aan Ps x 16 
mecond Year shorthand 2) 14a be ketal mem | eee’ x x 1 
Peconic) Car isborthand pice amit. sae w el iaeelee ee x Db pie rAd Bh sheeedd x 36 
Commerciah Ua wii sana eine ea etl potnsiolale ene hare 6 AL ea, aera + 
Commercial Law ti Se ei-cleiulen tania | eet aoeaN eh ee area aes pap en A 15 
Vommercial Lawiaah nat sehen deel Dee tee x iN Gee 2 
CCORMINECECIAL LG Wit. iste tare TUR tea emetee aol chase ee x x x 1 
Commercial Law) sic ty ant onc omia aed diene ee nat ceamas x 9 
Commercial Law ivi. 0 cars ey eteee ed ame OAcN Pe eke ath ae <4 = 13 
Commercial Arithmetic. .............)...... K Hlltitees abet ca Sie | aoe 4 
Commercial Arithmetbie wi chic: saosin eels omens XW aula Meade 11 
Commorcisl Arithmetionss 6 o's at eel vale x pO EES babe Ob 1 
Gommercis Arithmene. Oye satnh aa itel leash eho ek eee een tl Ree we 29 
Commercial Arithmetic! ay ae eae or es P< Re Picea 2 
ComunercialATiEh Matic cn cats Lyne crete MA ace see nee teen tll oe ear x 2 
Comamercisl Arithmetic, ei) ascites eel cee lan eee x X 7 
Commercial Arithmetic? 7.070 orton a, staves arto eee oes x x x + 
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Number 
Subject 8th | 9th | 10th | 11th | 12th of 
schools 

Commercial Geography.............|...... Ky Pe Hird si beeaeesls «seen 9 
ioosmmercial Geopraphyc.-¢ 240.2. <\os cite eaee paca Habre a ler 17 
commercial Geography) .a)ens ost. Glee a x 2 a | yok Be 3 
ormercial Geographye- yp eco. nee le aes cee aw beaten 3 SA br te 7 
Gommertial, Geographye: © ents cide id dio ame lem ts y x KA | Peau 6 
Giomrumercial Georraphy (oo 340 ec inisk |e cesta Le eeatiae x x 3 
jaa biorrn cS SA Dy 6 (11 Oper Gee Mae le Ot nai OREN [ade Prod Pome h cae ad beneath ants [eee UP x 3 
AC RUNAISIIY) ot accion ovis hon 5 ottente BLA aoe del et eae Dea HY PhS edeys y 
PIG CAMIANSNI Py. Tactic att th are Renita eal ee en Le ee x x 1 
PRIESTADSUIPS 2% aru rk ae Pictaa eet Lh cw ma (out nan ee | Wrens Oatley x 3 
PRENIANSHID ae ests hae tae ever aekog > alt A Mice ann ot hea 1 
LETHE TAT AIO] UV a Pate OE OS NRC MPa em DMD nid ma nA (EAS AU! TA, 2? 1 
UPSTUTTT SATAY ye ace) AS ty, Wiles Pen Me APNE Ede da Re UY 2 % x 1 
RUCOTIOIIICS NY hc ens te Meet th wey ei leis a cee (ch ioe x x x 1 
PPCORIOINIGE aay ch Uae net arene eet ate ye IDE Lt SCR ea a 2 a ESS Aree 35 
Economics... . x x 23 
EROS NTNU Gch on Mega ee SUR Re eee ay Pet Mal ben aa AU ee Ta x 12 
Berrie Res es Nae 4 9h) ee sae ays ae Den] Pt Areal Boe 3 
SHUN NECTION TE 8S Ups A UN ail bal Hen, Be Gn mead oh Ge EEE De yal 8) tea Day are 2 
OE CMa een tees Sr ie a i aed ad Po NG alarsGe mea eae x 2 
[ETT 5 0) SST led, OC Sal OS a ae re pt Al PSR aes Suen LR Ee 1 
URLISIO MMC ran ep er teeta ea ie Sl, | Pcie eee: [aarchs abel eaateatheces| MNT Mees x 1 
LPT TRY 8 ee POE aa BR AD in tee ele eet al | Peete x 1 
OMB IOOT MUICA LION Vo abate irate tees ene oi bobeee in ae % x 1 
ReeP EOLA LW POWIIUITED yaks cclat oleic versie ccf cram shanties » Se ete eee eed 1 hy 1 
MITCOMPEACHICO.27 sitet tin Mea Se ll Tok ds ook eral ens lam thet ee 2 eee ee x 1 
ESePOPCUR PALI LEOAIITNG t ysidra bse a clciue eto, 5 scsi] «ls ole Bhedloicre ack Te Spee a eee anes x 1 
COMMA GCIIIDICR ak chk) Len ate oe os: 5 cla} oave spaiheie o eote cays, boa eee ee 0 
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Question 
D. Are the following commercial subjects elective or required? 


Number of Schools 
Subject 
Elective Required 
Elementary Business Training.................00000: 55 tf 
Advanced, Business “Training *), 5,15 Ss) Sissies sen snanecs« 1 0 
Business Administration: 6.0% i. oan ee paneer tite eel 2 0 
First) Year Bookkeeping a) uiakesg s lvad ale eheent tatoos 71 4 
second iY ear, Bookkeeping / oP .2h, claitus arate geal oki 14 0 
PATstIy ChE OHOLNANn Gas thee wien Wart keen ote ante ene 67 3 
Second, esr shorthand Pycoen ene ee ae aioe wee 35 2 
Hirahoyear (Cy pewriting. (ike ain sae | itis ae Caan te 74 4 
Second! Veari Tapawriting ie cise vy he wate weaker ee 45 2 
Conumercial (Law): . y valac uae sidda Spr ercte at eeee mt dy 38 6 
Commercial Arithmetic, ..\)a eek totes bem nee ab 51 9 
Goemmerciali Geography: 5 240 Wea as ea rele eae ae 35 10 
Bilsineday Png ene ory i.e cor aie es eis w ola SGP aT ee hana 1 1 
OMESLUBTIANID iy rales inetd Rita ni ate Ree Tia Tea ae Oe aL eat ate 6 0 
EFORCE) Wats Asis ok ie eee idoiae Bee eh tas chs) ae oe cae cweee 2 2 
ICON O TILES eine ek eat a ee Ut ADO <4 ict el ey ciara alias eee 62 9 
SSDGU ING oper Moreh s el ace, retente: gully Gell ey fel a ides era d 2 5 
SEWT ET T4882) Sree tO a ES eC) eae come ks Meth iep en) Ea ner We Aaa 1 1 
bode E rN Gi tT ae COMOROR MEY Allee WEF URy Kee iPS NO Aty eaPLAS Raa WR REAP als POG y 1 0 
COUSHIN OF LCCUCALION. fi" nicete a ca oh beets Sian a alateess 1 0 
RELSOD AL AV PIDy We Suen ais cited oe rd GN ee ee eRe ee 1 0 
Oticer Practice Wem hore <4 iyi tas alte Bere eRUede a 1 0 
Secretarial Lraining., 4 iii Pulwca we | yea e eUnen anena dias 0 i 
Offige Vin ehines nr oa Gee on he te ey LR aN ice a a a 0 0 
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Question 
E. Approximate number of students per year in these subjects? 


Average 

Number |Rank as to} Number | number of 

of number | of schools students 

students jof students} reporting | per school 

reporting 
First Year Typewriting.......... 3,493 1 78 44.8 
Elementary Business Training....| 2,706 2 62 43.6 
First Year Shorthand. ........... 2,420 3 70 34.5 
First Year Bookkeeping.......... 2,348 4 75 31.3 
PAITOMICH a ais 9d tase tahoe othe lsd LO 5) 71 26.9 
Commercial Arithmetic.......... 1,789 6 60 29.8 
Second Year Typewriting........ 1,503 3 47 31.9 
Commercial Geography.......... 1,126 8 45 25.0 
Second Year Shorthand.......... 1,109 9 37 29.9 
omimercial Law oi) sae os 843 10 44 19.1 
Second Year Bookkeeping........ 523 11 14 37.3 
DI PAIA ALTE tos Mek ee ead 251 12 6 41.8 
PIBieds HOO NAN eho cites ciate 2 es # 130 13 3 43.3 
PONIMATIODID oy so ce Bale aerets cee 90 14 63 30.0 
Business Administration......... 75 15 2 37.5 
Teroonale Ly Diny, se Jel bee eue <3 70 16 1 70.0 
Advanced Business Training...... 40 17 f 40.0 
lac Verte e SUS Been eT ea 35 18 ri 5.0 
LIAN tg St Okay SOU CU Aad i aI ae 30 19 2 15.0 
BUNT oy 8, Aan SR GAAS, ode, Eee 25 2014 1 25.0 
Secretarial Training............. 25 201% 1 25.0 
Consumer Education............ 10 22 1 10.0 
Glee PPACtioe Wy cc ke va an Gain 0 0 1 fe ay 
Office Machines.............0-5. 0 0 0 0.0 
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Question 
F. Are the following commercial subjects taught as single or double 
period subjects? 


Number of schools teaching 
the subject as a 


Subject 
Single Period | Double Period 
Elementary Business Training... 2... 6. 0..6.6. 6. 62 0 
Advanced Business) Training 00. tape co wettest tae 1 0 
Business *Adnvinistration ¢ tii vieaeely avin an bee 2 0 
Firstay car bookkeeping. tig an oer eae ane aes 35 40 
Second pYear Bookkeeping: 2.00)... 0Gi sen ens ae 10 4 
Hirstey earonorthand laisse Noe ae cia seekew ete nee 65 5 
Seconds Vear onorthands: iene a acies a aihae ee aes 37 0 
First Year Typewriting. . digas Bi eee eaters oa 4l 37 
Second Year Typewriting. . VA PANEL eee ery ee 34 13 
Commercial Law. . eee MeN VON Lessee tan Pier erns 40) 408 44 0 
Commercial Arithmetic..................0.-0 0+. 60 0 
Commercial (e0rranny a iaicaun ve po ek eee eee 45 0 
Business English. . Pat it 3 0 
Salesmanship..... 6 0 
TONTABTISAUD iti icak aches cree i ete sath ty tie te 3 0 
TECOTIOUUIOS Jeter cas antsk CAs Oe oN belo eee a Pen 71 0 
Spelling Mae wesw ns tinea wal he Ae ee aoe sae es df 0 
BAND A dae a al Sad am UALR Ee tne PE WenateiC I Py MEA A 2 0 
Ba itanocnen ier easy Bikey ane) ood have ea nee ee eee iene 1 0 
Consumer Education. ..... 1 0 
Office Practice...... 0 1 
Secretarial Training. . ee ye eee erat eyes os 1 0 
Personal Typewriting) eta; es sane essa cea eens 1 0 
Oflice Via chines i asus Veen oe a aie ae anes ae 0 0 
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Question 
G. Schools requiring outside practice in the following commercial sub- 
jects. 
: Number of 
Subject Schools 
TArses Y CGF SHOTUNANG.:.. w.ctoce ee ce Neetou 10 
Elementary Business Training........... 7 
Commercial Arithmetic................5. 4 
MeerteY CATS VOCWTIUIOS 2 ro, Pieris PSR Oe hee ee ene 5 
Hiroue vicar: DOGKKCODING salsa o°% sie icare Gethin so alguns heduee ett wae) aN 6 
WIEOSELCIAL CrGOPTADON ii 8 Satcia dhe Grune se gli iis civ ule Lite eee 3 
TREO UOMIACR re Tet Venn ais aU eae ahcceh stew baie Ld WE nes | a CC 3 
BNOCOTICE GY Cite OTE LSIIC 3h a ten Lets ete tas, Ct tin Ais ee Ant) We Ae Pape 5 
PORSTA TACT BW BE: Re Re a a oa Speen igs Sans Bie eC RUE SMR ND! das SE A) ce 3 
DECOM Hear) LV DEWTIELDG Y, vats facts a) 12 iss ret etardecta nc kee ch diols Gee ere 4 
Second Year Bookkeeping................ 2 
pecretarial Training: . 4). 2.226..0...: ; it 1 
Ding Cites re) OE UN teed c il. ket oe ae oak he Meeks 2 
Questions. 
1. How many commercial teachers are on your faculty? 
Teachers Schools Total Full-time | Part-time 
Teachers 
DR eee AP rte Pete Cla ata drew 18 0 0 0 
Ts: 59 59 57 2 
yee 19 38 35 3 
oes 1 3 1 4 
A... 5 20 18 2, 
ed 3) 15 15 0 
figes) 1 a 7 0 
3 1 8 8 0 
EL MED eke Reiss ALG ot oS Ee hag 1 vip 11 0 
Oe Fe cca a Ba eg a a 1 14 14 0 
109 175 166 9 


The average number of commercial teachers per school is 1.60. 
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2. Are your commercial teachers college graduates? 
(175 teachers reported) 


Number: whowere. Ccollese. sraduatesa. i. i 6) cc's cain letoreetk ee ot gee 148 
Number who were not college graduates. ..........ccceeeccceeecs 14 
Number who were indefinitely reported...........ccc cece eee eeee 13 

175 


3. If not, how much college training have they had? 
(27 teachers reported) 


Years of College Indef- 
Training 0 1 1% 2 2% 3 31% | inite | Total 
Teachersiii) 3053 0 1 0 3 0 6 4 13 27 


4. Have your commercial teachers attended a Liberal Arts College, a 
University, or a Teachers College? 
To find numbers of teachers who attended one or more institutions 
read from left to right. 


Liberal | Uni- |Teachers | Business| Indef- 
Read Across Arts |versity| College | College | inite Total 
LiberaliA rts: Ai Gye ches elas eels 21 8 1g aE Se 40 
AINiVEteliyy bo. aio RicAta ds bi eieseate ae 12 5 1 Be 18 
Teachers College............... 2 5 50 uF a 57 
Business College............... + te ues 1 is 1 
Indefinite,’ Soe. yee yc he ee it a a He 59 59 
EU OTALBY 0c hig citer yrs ed ie ctare ee mean 23 25 66 2 59 | 175 


5. Have your commercial teachers majored in commercial education? 


Number who had majored in commercial education............. 132 
Number who had not majored in commercial education.......... 39 
Number who gave no answer to the question.................... 4 
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6. How many years of commercial teaching experience have they had? 


Years of Experience Number of Total Years 


Teachers of Experience 
Rah hry eee) 5 sta RC GML LU 2 cahtrele an ae fe Bey coat Ride 1 20 
DRE Ass ale Ges Shane Wael aee eee eee ie ia 1 19 
EMRE REE ect eee cig CMa recel attest pty ole DREN Oe ie eas 2 36 
NPN eee No te ar cS oer ene teh, gichmonn tara. ret aiadd 1 16 
1 rink 1 ROWE Chen gos Sar ELE PRON eh Ube Sine as Were AL NT ME ic 105 
2 eae Dorie eA Tae BN GRNE LIM og AA. IR DER ie Ae Rept more ae 2 28 
PPM e) OP she ot old etter a elie PEN Ue ee 1 13 
Be a leila aN tale ee ot baa thy SAR AS cats Vee ete, ee 3 36 
Pe ee errr etn a ec re) ba Os I dade ate hd tetera 1 11 
RU ACEI gt oe etnies tach viet pce k), Mr ee See, 11 110 
“a ep OR OE ey Ee eee dine ees vg PDR Aa Yi ate 10 80 
9G RIES | pete casey ae Pe ea AR 5 35 
Mee Wek ehiica ee .. On bets dBA DS MAL ERE hn CONN BABES 4 24 
I ty yA at eo te ey a PIR Enea PCN ER NAAR ADO ae 14 70 
ELS iat’ Sm teattagh 25 DERE DR Nalas Caen oa Ee aR 9 36 
RPM ree es ire Pont. Nea eg do's aks 14 42 
oe BM GEG Sam eR Reo oe WT ee 16 32 
Ue, GREER eae |e as Regt oN RR A Ane 15 15 
Vache SEO SR BY a ity = A Ad Plea ee nd ae a 9 0 
126 728 
Number who gave an indefinite answer to the question.......... 49 


Mean or average years of commercial teaching experience........ 5.78 yr. 


* Music. . 
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7. What other subjects are taught by your commercial teachers in addi- 
tion to commercial subjects? 


Subjects Frequency 
INGE ts 3085 ieee weaken toe ai eee Ga ERE ek we aT a Te cee Ee ca 55 
SGIENGES Ete Ve Beat OS ee BONES ee tHe aE Leora cre Rea rele ana Nair sean ee, 10 
Hinvlish ee sao ects cies: Gio ete een tg) es ee en Ree ania a ae 9 
Algebra and eka A eres Aer pails Oe LRP RAL CGR Melo N ASAE Adc tei! 9 
History. . ye APE AP Somat Heh Rene nuMiry SAP ERE rT mn de SALE Ah 509) See Sg 8 
Civics. . 5 
Arithmetic. Eee eRe UN En Sat SP Mara erie Memer RMUR SyNN RR si Duh 5 5 act Llc 4 
Latin 4 
IVEUSIO Rete santa ets UStMel et aie AN A oA Ace etme tre ie ce ier es Oe 4 
Gedprapityire ciler eens seo ere nike Teh, ee ee tO eae, eR diene 3 
FCOUOTICS Na ON NL ee Ree ice eee ae ae 2 
SOCEALISGIENCE 1.8 Wich scare eee ce’ os Sale Thcicaans Aaa gC nl oie aipedey ae 2 
Home Hconomics i) ii vaiec mameele Oy AAD ns, tRNA. OL an ORNs Mtn a t 
ubiaes) Education. i 
Sewing. . ts 1 


8. What extra curricular activities do your commercial teachers have? 


Activities Frequency 


iassrand iGliDsAGVISOL cits Shes See a iercie te? BCG ate eee 21 


Athletics. RA LP Shas Vr eA DAE AaN a ercaRe fot A CYA 16 
Publications (school paper, “ete.).. eta Ghisled, Mohan an eae hes che wept a 14 
re Cait arr ata a aS rae T te ETA ee Ln eS yA RUAN Thal sahil ie ky kh 11 


Physical Education. . Deg MMC nt MHD Pots Eero! Cd, iC BL SE} Ep eo 8 
SCHOON PUNE toe vitae hike Wy fr a Seat ie ace trae kee BD, eae ea ee 
Librarian. ; 

Girls Athletics. Ae 

Cheb VGH AUN ORNs: ol EE NG ame AN 
ASSEIMDLY TORE AITIS lie bis Rave Mercy Au le a. ore heeds as helen Rie ieee its URE Ren a 
Home Woomi hs sae 

Office Work. . 

Archery.. 

Athletic Manager. 

Dean of Girls. oA, PLN NOES MNS AR ect sh ae RG ale Bae, a Me AEE tL 
Girls Pep CUE Caria) RANGING each Cer iem AS ieee una mee 
IN FY GAL Se pees AUR eAT Pa see et A TaD, Ae Sage kee eae aN eee 
Principal. . wee ALAA eye MAME Mens ORE FL CMU hie ACME, tt re us Pdf. 
Speed Writing. . 


SRE DNWNNWRONS 
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This survey was carried out as a direct result of the lack of and 
increasing necessity for definite information of the type contained in this 
report. Its purpose has been threefold. First, that it would make it possible 
for the Department of Commercial Education to more adequately outline for 
those contemplating the teaching of commercial education some of the 
demands, activities, and indications existing at present in the high 
schools of Western Illinois. Second, that it would reveal to high school 
principals and teachers what is being done in the commercial departments 
of other high schools and thus give them some basis for comparison. 
Third, that its value might stimulate similar surveys of a broader scope 
in this rapidly growing and popular field. 

The committee is grateful to Dr. Clyde Beighey and wishes to 
acknowledge the constructive suggestions offered by him. The committee 
hopes that this survey will be of material assistance to other departments 
of the high schools and colleges in correlating their work with the 
commercial field. 

The members of the student committee were: 

Lewis McAllister 
Marvin McMillan 
Harlan Morton 
Frances Oakes 
Carl Quinn 
Jeanne Ruble 
Lee Wade 
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